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176 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

CAES. B.G. 1. 3 

a senatu populi Romani amicus appellatus erat. 

Upon what does the genitive populi Romani depend, senatu or amicus? 
Not a large question, to be sure, and for that reason ignored by most editors. 
Bennett takes it with senatu; so also Meusel. I prefer to take it with amicus. 
My reasons are as follows: 

1. The senatus without a qualifying genitive is pre-eminently the Roman 
senate; cf. B.G. i. 33 and 43, where no such genitives are found, even though 
the association of other peoples who had senates might have caused confusion, 
as in the case of the Aeduans whose senate is mentioned in i. 31; vii. 32, 33. 
True, the possessive nostro is twice used with senatus (iv. 12; vii. 31), but it 
is not open to the same objections as the genitive of the proper noun (see under 
3). Nor does Caesar with any other people use senatus with the genitive of 
the proper noun, though quorum is found in iv. n. Cicero has no use of senatus 
with the genitive of populus Romanus, but in Cat. iii. n the genitive Alio- 
brogium is found but with the correlative senatum and populum. 

2. In our passage the genitive goes well with amicus because amicilia as 
a relation of the Roman people as a whole toward certain foreigners is the 
normal thing; cf. B.G. i. 31, 40, 43, 44 (twice); iv. 16; v. 3; vii. 39; and with 
the concrete amicus, i. 33, 35; cf. i. 33 with Tac. Ann. xi. 25, whereby it appears 
that the relationship pronounced by the senate pertains to the whole people. 
Cf. also Cic. in Verrem iv. 18, 68; pro M. Fonteio 32 (associated with socius in 
all cases). This relationship of the amicus to the Roman people is quite 
generally recognized by modern editors; cf. Phillipson, International Law and 
Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, I, 223; Muirhead, Roman Law, p. 106; 
Sihler, Annals of Caesar, p. 90 (Ariovistus, the friend of the Roman people) ; 
Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, p. 40 (Ariovistus, the friend of the Roman 
people). 

3. The normal relation between the senate and the Roman people is a 
correlative one, as is illustrated by the frequently appearing senatus populusque 
Romanus. The mutual exclusion suggested by this phrase renders it difficult 
in our passage to construe populi with senatus. With a possessive as noster 
(see above) there would not be the same content; it would be broader and more 
indefinite. Such a combination is found in neither Caesar nor Cicero, unless 
here. Caesar uses the S.P.Q.R. phrase in B.C. i. 9; cf. also iii. 10, where once 
with el and again with usual order reversed. 

If the genitive here depends upon senatus it would be analogous to saying 
in English, " the House of the Senate." It may be said that there was a broader 
use of populus Romanus, and that in this use it may be construed with senatus. 
See Just. Inst. i. 2,4: "plebs autem a populo eo differt, quo species a genere: 
nam appellatione populi universi cives significantur, connumeratis etiam 
patriciis et senatoribus." But note that the senators are referred to as indi- 
viduals and not as a body. With this compare Cic. in Ver. v. 171: "cum 
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loquar apud sena tores populi Romani." He seems to have chosen the word 
senatores rather than senatum in order to avoid collision with the suggestions 
carried by the common S.P.Q.R. phrase. 

For these reasons I feel that it is more probable that Caesar intended the 
genitive to limit amicus. 

Arthur L. Keith 

Carleton College 

NORTHFIELD, MlNN. 



JUVENAL 1. in: pedibus albis 

Exspectent ergo tribuni, 
vincant divitiae, sacro ne cedat honori no 

nuper in hanc urbem pedibus qui veneral albis, 
quandoquidem inter nos sanctissima divitiarum 
maiestas. 

The ancient scholiast (Codex Pithoeanus) completely missed the 
point of 1. in, for he took pedibus albis to mean "dressed in white 
trousers or shoes" and to refer to some rich foreigner newly come 
to the city who by his immaculate footwear acquired more obsequi- 
ous attention than the tribune could by virtue of his sacrosanctity. 
The so-called Scholia Cornuti, which are late and inaccurate, 
explain albis as de pulvere terrae, "one who came a dusty tramp and 
is so soon grown opulent." 

Modern commentators all take the line to mean "one who 
recently had come to Rome as a slave." We are justified, I think 
(even without emending to venerit), in translating as a concessive 
clause: "Let him (the rich freedman from the Euphrates), though 
he came but lately to the city with his feet whitened, not step aside 
for the sacred magistrate, since among us the most sacred authority 
of all is that of riches." 

There has been considerable diversity and vagueness in explain- 
ing the whitened feet. Mayor simply cites parallel passages. Mac- 
leane says, " Slaves newly imported are generally said to have been 
chalked on the soles of their feet when exposed for sale; .... 
but what could have been the use of chalk ng their soles is not 
obvious to me. They may have worn white slippers, perhaps, or 
something of that sort." Others note that whitened feet desig- 
nate the "newly imported" slave, or one "brought from beyond 
the seas." The note by Lewis, "The origin is probably due to the 
custom of marking the feet of a slave so that he could be traced, as 
has been pointed out by Mr. Simcox," states the truth in part, I 



